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• ABSTRACT - • ' 

^ ' . . * " * 

Colleges and universities were created* to fill a role that society 

deemed necessary. At one time they stood as the primary source of knowledge/ 

information generation and transmission. In recent years, however, the rapid 

rate of change and the learning society's insatiable demand to remain current 

with the knowledge anV technology explosion has causexi the emergence of a 

*' > .... • ^ ' 

btoad range of- "higher education" providers. Resea2?ch 'indicates that only* 

^ about 1 in 4 j>ersons seeking higher education and training 'is enrolled im our 

colleges and universities. In addition, during recent years many students and 

taxpayers have become concerned about> the "return on investment" in colleges 

in terms of value added to individuals and the returns to society in general. * 

If postsecondary education is to remain viable in the years ahead, it must 

understand the evolution of human society ancT develop a proactive strategic 

planning capability to. help it pass from one type of society to the imxt. 

During recent years ^e have experienced the onset of a transformation to 

a new type of society. Masuda indicates: ^ 

Mankind is now entering a period of transformation from 

an industrial society to an information society Man • 

is nQw standing at the threshold o¥ a preriod of innovation > " 
in a new societal technology based on the combination of 
. . computer arid communications technology, quite unlike' any 

of the past. Its substance is information, which is in- ^ 
visible. 'VThis new societal technology will bring about 
societal transformation which, in a double. sense, is 
unprecendented. ' ^ ^ 

This transformation to the information society is concerned with, the shift ^ 

from physical productivity ofWterial goods to information productivity and 

can be expected to bring ^bout fundamental changes in human values, in trends 

of thought, and in the political and economic structures of society.. This 

learning and information society will be' characterized as interactions "be- 

tween peopl'efSnd ideas and knowledge^ : 

it » » < 

This paper explai'ns the maturation of strategic planning and the impli- 
cations of the onset of the computer lit-eratei high technology, information 
society for postsecondary education^ Community services and continuing education. 



MUTUALITY OF INTE RESTS 
I ^ — r— < 

* . * t • 

There was. a time wheii many institutions higher education 
were regarded as enclaves within their surroundinjg communities*. 
Although the walls around campuses we're less formidable than 
-those o.f prisons, they symbolized a purposeful separation of 
the worlds of formal learning and ordinary living. Town-and 
gown relationships were frequently p haracterizedr by hostility i 
on the one. side and''- aloofiieps on the other. With the growth 
of higher education's iK5)ortance to society, this relationship 
in most places 'fortunately, has undergone a marked change. 
Unfortunately, however, the mutuality of interests is stftl nat 
widely understood %nd as fully appreciated as" it ought to be.^ 



* * * * |t ;* * * * * ^ 

Shortly after I began to work on my presentation,* I was reminded of the * 
mihist;er who had been reassigned to a parish in Texas'. Because' he wante4 to 
impress the congregation, he pulled his best sermon from his fUes. Only one 
parishioner, a cowboy, apj>eared in church on Sunday. The minister preached the * 
entire sermon. After church the minister asked the cowboy how he lilced the 

sermon. The cowboy responded,. "Yoy know Reverend, each night 'I take a load. 

I ■• ' ' » ^ • 

of fodder dowrt^to.the watering hole to feecf .thQ cattle. If only one cow 
shows up, however, I don'^t give her the whole load." ''^ 

After spending some time on the presentation, and not wanting to give you 
the entire load, settled on the following limited, but achieveable objectives: 

1. To explain briefly the maturation of mission priorities and planning processes 
in higher education in this nation, 

2. Tp present a conceptual framework about the changing nature of society and 
the implications for postsecondary education planning^ 

3. To describe the way £u\:urism is incorporated into North Central Technical 
College's strategic planning and human resource development model, and 

* - ' ' ' 

4. To discuss implications of the onset of the computer literate, high technology., 
information society for strategic planning, and management for^stsecondary ^ 
education community services^ and continuing education^. 



The Maturation of Mission Priorities and Planning Processes' ' ^ 

% « - • . , . 

. ' During the post. World War II years mission priorities had a fopus on 
acquiring resources and facilities, for the increased number of students re- 
sulting from.th^ equal right demand for access to postsecondary edudation and 
limited* research to support selected purposes of the industrial society. 
Planning in postsecondary 'edupation during the- 1960s was undertaken in response 
to immediate needs of the instruction and research missiK)n priorities wi1:h 
minimum , regard to the long-term future.^ 

During the 1970s the influx of traditional 18 to 22 year old students/ began 

\- ' • ^ , • . * 

to s^bilize. In addition, research and development underw^tit significant 

2 

change. Reports by the Organization for Ecpnomic Cooperation and Development, 

3 . . 4.^. 

the National Commission on Researph, and the'National Science Board trace 

the shift toward '^socially relevant research", the democratization of university 

decision •making and the accon^janying "bureaueratization of university research", 

the rapid deterioration and growing obsolescence of laboratory equipment, and 

the aging of research fapulty and lower morale of junior faculty. Additionally, . 

business and industry had to shift to' defensive R § D with 2 to\3 year payoffs. 



leaving much of the large 's^le "industrialized"^asic research to the government, 

Postsecondary ,edu(^ation began to experience the imgact of a brpad range of 
' ' ' * . *^ 

demographic, social, economic, and political forces. As «b result, organiza- 

- ' ' , * , ' 1 

tions such as The Council of Independent Colleges (formerly The- Council for 

the Advancement of Small Colleges), the Academy for Educational Deyelopm^yit,. 

and tjie American Association of Stage Colleges and Universities launched pro- 

^ • ' ■ \ • • 

grams relating to comprehensive institutional planning. These projects, and 
others Ji them,^ all stressed the need to assess the external environment* The 
literature began to reflect descriptions of institutional planning processes 

• . ' s i ^ ' 

■including some way to assess the external environment. ' 

During this period of time, phenomenal growth .occurred for a broad 
range of education ^d training pi;oviders including business, and industry, the 



erIc ■ .■ • ■ 
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department of defense, professional associations, adult education associations, 

arid proprietary organizations, the National Conference Board,' for example, 

ijidicated that in the single recession year of 197^ this nation's 7,500 

^l^gest private empjpyers spent over $2 billion on "employee education or as 

much as the recent annual totals of all contributions? fj»om all soWes.to 

colleges and universities. In 1979, an article in The New York Times stated, 

A. " . • ^ 

"The American Telephone and Telegraph company spent $700 million on educational 

programs for its employees, or more than three times the $213 million annual 

^ 7 
budget of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology." .'An article in the 

May 1980 issue of ^the Training and Development Journal stated, "Industry spends 

on employee 8ducatii5n raore'^tHan six times the amount appropriated by all the 

' 8 • * ' / 

states for all of higher education." In 1981, an article in TTie New York 

Times ^stated ,"Within a short drive of Boston, a pity* with no shortage of 

* ^ / 

higher education, are four new degree-granting programs that are not».even 

affiliated with a college or university. They a^e sponsored by a hospitaU a 

9 ' ' . ' ' 

bank, a consulting firm, and a computer jnanufacturer." 

The slowdown in productivity caused state-ievel planners- to reexamine 

the>role of education in economic revitalization. Thus, the decline in the 

number erf "traditional 18 to 22 year old students, the intrusion" of a broader 

range of education and training providers and 'a significant cHange in the re- - 

... . ! ' ' ^ 

search partnership has'^resulted in a 'focus on the coipmunity service and contin- 

uing education mission prior j-tj^es . Institutional planning processes began to 

, embrace the strategic concept. Strategic planning'^is, essentially^. 1 v<ay to 

match an organization's resoujfces to a changing environment. It requires ^^way 

to devel6p4sja conceptual framework about .the changing nature of society, audit 

the strengths of the institution, and raatth iijstitutional strengths with oppor- 

ttqjities in the external environment. • ' ' 



Conceptual Framework About So^ciety ^ .: 

' * . « ^ ' » , \ K ^ 

' The his^pry of the development of human society can be traced from the 
hunting society fhrough the agricultural society to the. industrial society. 
In the hunting society, mankind ^was concerned primarily with extracting* things 
from nature. The transformation to the agricultural society was slow and based 
on rather simple technological innovation. TheSttmting and agriculture socie- 
ties can^be characterized is intera,dtions betwee^n 'peopre and nature. ^ In 
comparison, the transformation from the agricultural society to the industrial 
society occurred jnore quickly and was the ?:esult of technological advances in ' 
energy, transportation, communications, raw materials, and research ^nd deve- 
lopment networks. The industrial society cln be characterized as interactions 

between pe|)ple and goods or fabricated nature. ^M6re recently, advances in. the 

\ ' \ » • • 

industrial society have been the xesult ' of .the rintegratdon of macro technolo- - 

. \ • 

gical systems, the aggregatipif of complex technological developments in each of 
'the above mentioned 'networks. . > ^ 

During recent years we hav<i experienced the onset of a transformation to 

a new type of society. Masuda indicsctes: 'v , 

* • . » 

^ Mankind is nov* entering a period of transformation from an 
industrial society to -^ information /ociet^p^. .J. . . Man 
now standing at the thi:eshoId 6f a period of innoyation in * 
a new societal technology based gn the combination ,^f 
computer 'and; communications^ technology.^ This is a coraple- * . 
. tely ne'w type, of societ^al technology; quite unlike,^^y 
of tlje past. Its substance is- in;C6rmation, which».is. in- ^ 
^ ' visible. This new societal techn6l6gy wili bring about * 
^societal transformation which; in a double sense, is*/ 
, unprecenSfented. JO y , • • . ' 

Thi? transformation to the information society is conce'rned with ^e^ *shift 

^ ' ' ' . ^ — • 

from physical productivity of ^terial goods to information productivity^ and 

can be expected' to bring sfbout* ftmd'ament^l changes 'in human valufes,'* in ''trends 

^ thqughti. arid in the i>olitical and economi-c-'S tinctures of^soci^ty. This 

learning and information society will be characterized as interactions between 

people andP ideas and knowledge. - ' ^ . . ■ " 



Masuda describes four developmental 'stages of computerization based on the 

. " ■ . ' • • >^ 

jise of computers ac the^levels of (1) big science, (2) management, (3) society, 

»- ' , 11 ' * : 

and (4) the individual . The big science stage tooH place in th? period between 

' ' '. . >•■ 

around 1945 and 1970- anc^ had a focus on "the state" mdking extensive uSe of the 

"Jcomputer in large scale projects such as nltfiorial defense and space exploration. 

The second stage of computerization had a focus on mana*gement-basgd computeriza- 

tion in both government aridjbusiness and took place from around 195S to about 

1980. In about 1970 coi!5)uterization advanced int^o the. third stage, society-based' 

computerization, m which the computer will* be used fTOjthe benefit of society as 

a whole. In about 1975 cbmputerization^^er^e^ its ^fourth stage of irfdividual- 

b^ased computers, the 'beginning. of Ae highlraass knowledge creation society* , 

*Masuda indicates "that these four stWs c% not be .a series of mere successive 

developments, but each stag^ will cOntimi/^developing even while the succeeding ' 

stage IS. coming into being." . • / 

-» " * * 

ConqiuteTs will impact on ^eyery-sector of our society. Jin the, field of 

engineering, for example, increasing coi^etition in worfd :narkets has made 
^ / ' , * * \ / 

J. realize that they must do more with lefis, and do it better/ Many 

y . '/ \ ' ' ' 

#ianufacturers feel that an investment in technology w^l help .them be5Di|e more 

effective and'. efficient in what they do. Technological , advances have been 

k • • • 

made in. the design, engineering and manufacturing processes through Computer 

Aide4 Design (CAD), Con5)uter ;Aided Engineering' (CAE) , ^ and Computer Aided Manufac- 

turing (CAM). Other t6:niis used to describe technological advances include Group 

Technology^ Manufacturing* Planning and Contro^ 'Systferas, Autoraoted Materials 

Handling, Materials Requirements Planning (MRP), scheduling approaches such as 

, Automated Time Standards (ATS), Computer Assisted Process Planning, and'Manu- 

facturmg Resources Planning (MRPII). When these technological advances are 

combined, in ^2n effort to move toward the "Factory, of the Future," the cpmbin- 

ation is referred to as Compute^ Integiated Manufacturing ok Integrated Computer 

Aided Manufacturing. * ' 



. Synila^-ehanges are occurring in business extending from market research 

thpHTgh consumer satisfaction and in health care extending f^rpin healt"h pro- 

motioli through tertiary, long-term, extended care. A goo.d example which can 

^ be applied^ to most fields is the concept of inventory:.- ^Inventory could mean ^ 

•» * 
(1) raw materials to make .compon^ts, * (2) 'components to .make product^,- or 

(3) distribution of^x^oductT to 'meet consumer idemands. The acquisition, storing, 

retrieving, and redistribution of inventory is. costly to any industry, particular- 
^ " • . ' * i> 

^J^^n^ educational and iRforraation' industries. Inventory, be it raw physical 
materials or* data, is undergoing rapid change due to computerisation. ^ 

Implications for postsecondary education are apparent. Colleges and 
universities qeed some way to monitor detnographic, social^ economic, and govern- 
mental planning} forces in society to develop visions and scenarios of possible 

alternative futures for their institution. Tools for doing this include 

^ • 13 • • 

U>) jieeds assessment, (2) market anal/sis, (3) environmental scanning, (4) trend 

14 ; ^ 15 . 

analysis, * (5) policy ^analysis, and (6) issues management. Visions and " 

scenarios should be based on hard data about |the college and^i^s service '^rea. The 

analysis should attempt to match, institutional. strengths and weaknesses with 

opportunities in the external environment. Boi^en suggests four option^ for 

postsecondar/ education: .(1) redirect resources toward higher quality, (2) 're- * 

•direct resources toward research and public service, (3) redirect resources to- 

/ ' 16 ' * • . 

ward new student clientele, and .(4) retrenchment. The above-described computer 

literate, high technology, information' society suggests there, are numerous in- 

stitutiona:i goals that can be derived from such a scenario. Leslie suggests a 

framework and a cqlirse of action for postsecondary institutions as they progress 

- ■ ' 17. 

through various phases of the. computerized, tejchnologioal, ".Third Wave'' society. 
* ^ 

Postsecondary education institutions and systems 'need some way to monitor changes 
;in society to develop the most likely scenario of its future and then translate 
that scenario into specific goals and objectives to which resources can be allocated. 



r 

North Central Technical College's Planning Process 

over the past five years. North Central Technical College has developed 
a strategic planning and human Resource development model in order to remaj^n 
viable in the years ahead. % The College examined' numerous Dlanning model's 
from private and public regional universities and two-year colleges. The 
best models analyzed data about their ^xtemar and internal environments, 
specified assumptions on which to base subsequent planning, and then stated 
goals'and objectives.' The College specified assumptions under ten categories 
and goals under seyen categories 'at the institutional and departmental I'evels.' 
These categories are 'as, follows: . ' ' . , ' 

Assumptions Categories Goals and -Objectives Categories 

1. Societal Context ^/ 1. Mission Attainment * 

2. External Agencies P 2. Functional Relationships * 

3. Institutional 'Mai^gement ^ 3.. Qualitative Improvement 
^ ♦ 4. Programs ' ^ < * 4. ' Program DeveloiJmerit 

5. Students and Enrollment 5. Professional Development 

6. Student Services ^ 6. Public Relations ' 

A ' 7. Profess^'iorial Development 7. Fqnding Sou?:ces / 

8. Physical Riant 

" 9. E^iuipment 

* *lb. Fiscal Ffesources ^ ' 

Dollars are I'inkSft directly to stated goals and objectives and reviewed by 

- » • * ' 

a College Budgett Compirttee comprised of twelve persons representative of the 

various groups within the college* community. ^ - • 

The analysis o^ demog;raphic^ social, economic, .ajia governmental planning 

data helped to Clarify fuzzy images of alternative scenarios for tl^e institution. 

The assumption statements 5:ontain information,, about when advances iA technolo- . 

by are most likely to impact on the colleger's service area, hence .implications 
"for the institution. In the business area, for example,' when will word process- 

ing, computer graphics, interactive c6mputers,. ana voice synthesizers have an 
-'iliipact? Such information can.be displayed against a timeline as in FIGURE 1. 
In August 1979, the, President 's Cabinet established a Data Processing. 

Task Fores to study the data proces$ing/word processing needs of the College 
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fcl* the next several y6ars. The DPTF surveyed all departments in an effort 
. tot develop a description of the future data processing environment. This 
description was sent .to six vendors with an invitation to obtain sidditional 
information personally from all departments, submit a written proposal, and 
make a*pre$entation» The DPTF analyzed pritically the saix proposals based 
on dimensions of the data processing em'irbnment including conversion, state 
of the art technology, software capability, growth potential, terminal acc^pta- 
bility, hardv^are^d software support, maintenance, security, word or text 
processing, space requirements, reliability, and other variables. Site visits 
and inquiries were made to colleges and corporations using various equipment 
configurations. A matrix evaluation form, using the above-stated criteria and 
^ vendor, was used to make the. analysis as objective as possible. The two final- 
ists were asked to make an additional presentation to an expanded group in- 
eluding persops^ from the Data Processing Program*^Advisory Committee and to 
complete a questionnaire developed by the group. After considerable analysis, 

^ the DPTF recommended unanimously that the College select the Hewlett Packard 

> 

3000-44. The Board of Trustees approved the recommendation on October 1, 1981. 

The College began the conversion to thejiew system almost immediately. 

A capital appropriations bili contain^(r$2^0^ education 

equipment funds and $1.8 m for equipment linked to a JS^i m building renovation 

project. In order to make wise use of these funds, the President's Cabinet, 

Academic Council, aiid other key pfersbns, held a discission on strategic goal 

' areas on January 26, 1982. These strategic goal areas were as follows: 

• I. "^^formation Processing 

''A. Computer Literacy ^ / • 

* , ' the Office of the Future or the Paperless Office 

II. Electronic Delivery of Educational Programs *and Services 

A. * Interactive Diagnostic and Instructional Systems 

B. ' Telecommunications and Teleconferencing Systems 

III. High Technology^ 

A. Advanced Machine Tool Design 

B. Microelectronics , ' 
^ C. Robotics 

. D. Lightwave Circuit Technology 

ERIC ' ^ ' . 13 



Computer literacy can range from the ability to read a printout through 
systems analysis and design. Between these two ends of the coiiq)uter literacy 
continuum would be such competencies as (1) the use of word processing -equip- 
ment as input; (2) use of optical, mark sensing equipment in test grading and 
upgrading the student data base; (3) computer assisted or managed instruction, 
either using a "canned" program or writing a program; (4) conducting longi- 
tudinal studies of student progress; (5) a broad range of applications in 
business and industry such as statistical quality control, irventory control, 
computer assisted design (CAD) and computer assisted manufacturing (CAM);. and 
(6) language proficiency in a broad range of data processing engineering 
contexts. (See FIGURE 2) Equipment decisions were then made to purchase 
selected items from the $210,000 authorization and other items from the $1.8 m 
authorization, including a HP 3000-64 for the Data Processing Program. 

The College went through a similar experience with word processing. The* 
strategic goal area of the office of the future or the paperless office 
includes (1) word processing, (2) personal computers ,-(3)_-electronic mail 

(4) computer assisted retrieval, (5) computer output microfilm, (6) facsimile 

\ 

devices, (7) teleconferencing, and reprographics. (See FIGURE 3) Specifica- 
tion sheets were designed by a Word Processing Task Force^and mailed to 
vendors. The WPTF listened to presentations from nine vendors the first two 
weeks of June. Selected vendors were asked to demonstrate, on-site, the inter- 
action 0^ their equipment with the HP 3000. A system was selected and installed 
and-pers<j|nnel- were trained^'on- the -new-system*. - .^^ - 

Thus, the coE^rehensive planning process helps the institution to identify 

strategic^ goal areas derived from an analysis of information about the college's 

V . ^ 19 . 

external a^jid internal environment. Dati about the college/ s external (environ - 

\ \ 
ment are interpreted into goals and objectives for community services and 

continuing education. 

-lo- 
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FIGURE. 3 ■ 

• ^ ^EMENTS OF THE STRATEGIC GOAL OF 

. TOE OFFICE OF TOE FUTURE OR TOE PAPERLESS OFFICE* 

- '■' " • ) ■ ■ 

WORD PRXESSING ^ 

development, i^evision, and production of documents such as letters, 
reports, labels, and directories, * ' , 

^ PERSOfiAL' COMPUTE RS ^ ^ - " * ^ * " 

small but powerful conputers that can provide groups of users with ^ 
capabilities such as filing, retrieval, sorting, word processing and repozrt 
creation without, the need for extensive programming or reliance on a large 
central proce5 3or, 

ELECTRONIC MAIL 

•electronic work stations and message systems to send messages to' one or 
niore addresses where the coramtuii cations can be read on their electronic^ 
equipment and r^jspond ^t their convenience* 

<> 

COMPUTER ASSISTED' RETRIEVAL . (CAR) . <^ 

a combination of a computer system and a microfilta storage and retrieval 
-^device to get inforaation frpm massive files that are s^tored on roll 
microfilm or microfiche; 

COMPUTER OUTPUT MICROFILM (COM) 

a computer process -which, produces information on microfilm instead of 
on paper. 



FACSIMILE DEVICES 



a way of .transmitting pages of copy, such as correspondence or contracts,- 
over long distances, 

TEi^CONFERENCING ^ 

a method of simultaneous re?(K>te communication involving inany people that 
may be as simple as a speakerphone conference call or as elaborate as a 
liye video conference with terminals or facsimile devices for transmitting 
iinages, whether graphic or narrative, 

- ... * . , . ' ' : ^ % 

REPROGRAPHICS 



the use of electronics* in' the preparation of documents that can include 
input of original text through word processors linked directly to electron- 
ically controlled equipment that can set typo in a multitude of type 
styles and sizes as well as automatically generate logos, foym outlines, 
and charts and graphs. _ 

■^ Source: H, Gisrald Moody, 'TTie Face of the -Future: The Office," Voc Ed, 
January/February, 198^2, pp, 36 and 83, 
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Implications for Postsecondary Education ' 

The onset of a transformation to a new type of society is occurring -at 

^ • • * . * / 

a time when illiteracy is a major problem in this nation. Numerous articles 

have been written in recent years about the growing number of functionally 

20 ^ '21 . * 

incompetent, scientific illiterate, . and the growing illiteracy problem 

for business when employees lack reading and writing skills necessary foj* ^ 

' 22 • . • . ' 

their work. An article in the Boston Sunday Globe indicated that it is 

scandalous that Johnny and Janie cannot write when^ they enter coJL^ege "but' 

it is perhapfe less scandalous than the possibility that, when they emerge 

as bachelors of arts or science, they may be unable to describe either dis- 

ci7line in acceptable written English/' The problem is compounded when to 

these forms of illiteracy are added (1) occupational illiteracy, (2) economic 

illiteracy; (3) research illiteracy, (4) manaTgement systems illiteracy, * 

C5) information processing illiteracy, and (6) technologic illiteracy. Human 

resource development, the prevention of human obsolescence, is the biggest 

challenge to postsecondary education in *the years ahead. Implication of 

the onset of the computer literate, high technolog);-, information society will 

be discussed in terras of (1) human resource development, (2) organizational 

development, and (3) community, development. - v ' . 

Human Resource Development . Professional preparation and professional ? 

continuing education is an extraordinary complex task today* The rapid rate 

of change of the knowledge andS^chrfology explosion has caused the obsolescenc 

of people, equipment, physical plants, and entire industries." With regard to 

person-centered obsolescence, Hux states: ^ * 

Obsolescence exists when trfe employee lacks the skills necessary * 

to*jneet current performance expectations. Employee obsolescence i 

can be related to a number of phenomena; it seems, however, to 

be largely a function of either technology, promotion to a level 

pf incompetence, or the aging -process^ Recognition is one thi^g; ' 

^ '^what to do about the problem is, or should be, of major concern 

not only to the business world but also to those in technical 
education. 24 



At an American Technical Education Association Atlantic Regional Conference, 
Jack Ellis,. Information Systems Education Manager for the Western E,lectric 
Corporate Education Center,, ikde a presentation on technological and managerial 
ob'solescence from the" industrial perspective. From a detailed analysis of the 
literature, Mr. Ellis estiipated that in most technical and managerial areas, 
obsolescence usually occurs within five years and; is attributable to a number ' 
of factors. <See FIGURE 4 and Appendix A) He indicated that until recent 
years industry viewed the eii5)loyee as an operating expense; maintenance of 
technical and managerial competency was deemed^o be primarily the resporijsibil- 
ity.of the employee. Forward thinking firms, however, are beginning to change 
philosophy, beginning to, view employees as capital assets which require atten- 
tion like other valuable investments. 

Mr. Ellis stated that research studies seem to indicate that employee 
problems (obsolescence, turnover, absenteeism) are closely relate'd to discon- 
tinuity in career development. -Jle recommended taking appropriate intervention 
action at critical career stages to prevent or alleviate problems. He suggested 
intervention should occur at at least two points.^ (See FIGURE 5)' -First, many 
new employees experience "reality shock" of first en?)loyment; intervention 
Strategies could include coaching, group meetings, 'or assigning the new Employee 
to an experienced co-worker. A Ifecond point of intervention is apprqximately 
age 45; intervention strategies could include possible job rotation, assigning 
training duties and community works. Pairing new and experienced employees *not 
only helps to reduce the reality shock, 'it allows the mature* employee fo serve 
as a good' fole model and pass on some of his/her knowledge about the company* 

A* number of t}iings are happening that suggest that human resource development 
as it relates to the transformation to the new type of society is rapidly, be- ' 
coming a critical issue for postsecondary education. Masat states: 

-12- 
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Thurman Hux, ••Technological/Managerial Obsolescence, American Technl.5al Education 
-Journal (March-April, 1979) Vol. 6, No. 5, pp. 9-10; 




Computer technology and literacy are. two of our nation*s 
^ most important resources. With about^half 'the labor "force 
holding information and computer- related jobs and earning 
more than half the labor income, information has become * i 

bur major national commodity. Moreover, our* society has 
become irreversibly^ dependent on computers, particularly. 
in the areas of business, energy, sJpace explajfatioh, xe-^ 
^ search, and national security.^ Otfr ability to use compu- . 
ter technology thus contributes significantly to our ^ 
Twft ion's present and future inteHectual'and' economic 
^trengtlis*.* For colleges and yniversities, conpiiter 
literacy is increasingly needed for i:esearch *and develop- 
ment , for efficient and effective ^management, and for the 
use of sophisticated technological equipment. 25 ) i 

At the '^national level, several bills have been introduced, relating* to * # 

computer literacy. For e:^ain>le, H.jR. 5820 is to amend the Vocational Education 



Act of 1963 to make^ incentive grants to the. States for electronic and computer* 
technician vocational education/programs and H.R. 5573 is to amend the Internal 
^Revenue^ Code of. 1954 to eAcoiirage contributions^'of conputers* and other sophisti- 
cat e<^ technological eqiSlipment to elementary and secondary schools. 

States, aye also recognizing the critical issue of h^aan resource de- 
velopment. Because a well-trained workforce is crucial to product ivity\f 
business and industry, .the Ohio Board of Regents conducted a survey^of • 
business/industry training prograans." The purpose of the survey, was to iden- 
tify, JwjdideScribi. the formal training and education programs offered by 
business, industry, and' public en^iloyers in Ohig that may be similar to the 
offerings of postsecondary education institutions. Representatives from the 
forty participating two-year caii5)uses interviewed officials, o^ firms in 
their*area enqplpying over 1,000 eiH)loyees; a questionnaire was sent to firms 
enploying between 250 to ^1,000 persons. (See Appendix B) The stu4y, Employer- 
Sponsored -Instruction: Focus on Ohio Business and Industry , noted tha^ less 
than one percent of all firms have formal employee-sponsored instruction pro- 
* grams/ A sizable njimber of workers, including the unskilled and semi-skilleS, 

as well as women and minorities, may be' adversely affected by limited oppor- 

26 ' ^ " 

tunities for training. * it ^ » 
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Professional organizations are also recbgnizing the critical issue pf 
human resource development; ^ For example, in Novembei; of 1981 The American 
Society for Training and Development launched strategic plan aimed at calling 
more attention to the human resource/prtfductivi^ty issues > The plan called 
for ASTJ) to "monitor govenimental , prgSnizationAl, societal, and economi,c . 
-treHds.for their impact on the field of HRD -in ^n effort to be proactive'." The 
plan stated" "ASTD should "develop an ongoing needs-identification system for • 
members and potential members"^nd shotlld develop an ongoing program to 

define the field and the professional competencies involved:" 
^ * Human r.esource' development is rapidly becoming the number one issue of 
the 1980s. HRD proceeds 'from a- rational 'frame of reference, a somewhat clear 
perception of the ultimate goals toward which a persoii strives. Individuals 
need a comprehensive diagnostic-developmental system to keep growing and 
^i?emain productive. HRD holds great potential foy the continuing education 
function of* postsecondary educal^Joi^f it includes a betWr capability foi? 
developing a more sophisticated diagnostic capability and. greater diversity 
in packaging its programs and services. This will only occur through greater 
collaboration and partnership with professional associations such as displayed 
in FIGURE 6. , -' • 

Organizational Development . All organizations pass through variot^s stages 
of growth and development. One , widely utilized view of the developmental 
sequence represents evolution progressing from small to integrated to diversi- 
fied. A number of writers* have suggested stages beyond th6 three-stage model. 

Steinmetz. 'proposes a four-stage model consisting of direct supervision, super- 

28' , 

vised supervisor, indirect control, and divisional organization. His 
labels deal with methods of dpntrol, thus he focuses directly on the need 
for changes in style at various stages of development. Greiner describes 
five stages each with its own management style to achieve growth (1) creativity,' 

* -14- , r . 
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■iX) direction, .(3) delegation, (4) coordination, ^nd (5) collaboration. Be- 

tween eac^ stag^e a particular crisis is .posited, thus requiring a style 

change. These crises involve first leadex-^ship, then autonomy, then control, 

and finally a participative style o£, mutual goal setting 'through a matrix of 

teams, . James has a somewhat different concept of the organizational life 

» 

cycle by focusing more on the problems faced at each phase of evolution; 

his five stages include (1) emergence, (2) growth^ (3) maturity, (4) re- 

" ^ 30 ^ " 

generation, and (5) decline. The concept of stages of corporate development 

for coraputer^ta processing activities has been described by Nolan as 

/ 

(1) initiation, (2) .contagion, (3) control, (4) integration, (5) data 

31 - ^ ' • 

administration, and (65 maturity. 

It'is becoming iacreasingly clear that the strategies^ am organization 
uses are influenced by its position in a developmental sequence. All of the 
models emphasize the style and strategy changes associated with growtli and ^ . 
the'problems associated* with these changes^j Organizations -at di^ereht 
stages of evolution "tend- to elicit different managerial and organizational 
■styles. This will often mean that those who led the organization at one 
stage .may not be able to do so effectively at another. In the first stage 
an organization requires a single gtiiding executive who basically operates a 
"one-person show." ^ Such^ executives tend to be rather authoritarian, to 
emphasize short term thinking, and to have operating orientation.. In the 
second stage a group of managers with functionally specialized responsibili- 
ties replaces the single authoritarian executive. Thus, the chief executive 
must be able ta work with members of the management team and utilize their 
talents effectively. The move to other stages is accompanied by a division- 
alized structure with loose control over the operating units while stressing 
long-term strategic planning. 

J ^ 



Setween Augxist 1978 and Jecember 1979, North Central Technical College 
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was involved in a project to retrain' the unemployed in Richland County. 
Laudable and necessary as ^the^ project was, it represented a tertiary re- 
habilitation model a^ opposed to a primary or .secondary preven^on model. 
The intervention strategy was the result p£ a crisis as* opposed tio a pro- 
cess desiigiled to diagnos^e a potential problem and prevent the development ., 
of the malady. Nor was it a secondary prevention model, that of^ identifica- 
ticn o£ an illness at an early stage in order to prevent its complication. 
The intervention occurred only after the crisis struck the fatal blow even i 

though early warning ^signals had been transmitted over the past several 
32 ' • ' 

years. 

Some of the early warning signals have been flashing quite regularly in 

recent years .and seem to be growing both^ in ^frequency and intensity. On the 

national level a recent -labor-backed study contends th^t an epidemic of 

■plant .shutdowns is sweeping the nation, with companies moving fai^ories and 

leaving behind a trail of human and community devastation. I^J^^tudy reports 

ifhat between 1969 and 1976, plant shutdowns and relocations eliminated 

15 million jobs and created 16.4 million new ones, a slight net increase 

33 ^ 
overall. The new jobs on the average, however, were lower-paying and in 

different regions of the country an^ did not go to the people who were left 

unemployed by shutdowns in the first place. The inqpact of this phenomenon 

was detailed in articles in The ^few York Times Magazine and the AFL-CIO Ameri- 
34 = 

can Pederationist . 

Other research data suggest that our future is> for the most part, depen-* 
dent upon the preservation, expansion, and creation of small businesses". "A 
recent study by the Office of Management and Budget found that small businesses 
tend to be more innovative, despite the government's preference for giant 
corporations in handing^ out research funds. The study found that small, 
businesses account^crd for^.aliao^t half of all major innov^ions in the 1953-73 
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period and produced four times as many innovations per researcher as big 

, .35 

business ati a cost per scienrisnxir engineer only half that of big business/' 

\ 

In Ohio, the 189,000 s^^all firms created 66 percent of all new jobs in the 

private sector , between 1969 and 1976; 80 percent of new jobs came from 

businesses less than five years old. Fifty percent of the state's workforce 

is classified*^ employed by small business; these firms generate 51 percent 

of the gross st^te product. Small businesses, however, have demonstrated they 

are unable to afford the type of assistance which is usually available to 
36 

4arge corporations. 

Part of Ohio's response to the plight of small businesses was the creation 
of the Ohio Technology Transfer Organization and the Ohio Job Training Consortia. 
OTTO IS a statewide network consisting of The Ohio State University and two.- 
year institutions working with state and federal agencies to provide small 
business and industry access to information,, advice, and services that are 
essential to Economic development and job growth. OTTO agents have access 
to computerized data bases which include the National Technical Information 
Service and more ,than 200 Federal R D laboratories and centers representing 
11 Federal agencies in the Federal Laboratory Consortium (See FIGURES 7 and 8). 
OJTC is intended to help business and industry diagnose training needs and 
develop prograins in response to diagnosed needs. 

The potential for community services and continuing education services 
to small business and industry appears limitless, be it in the prevention 
niode or the rehabilitative mode, flichael Barker, Director of Policy Studies 
for the Council of State Planning Agencies of the National Governors Confer- 
ence, indicates that 80% of the new jobs are created by establishments with 

^ V 38- 
20 or fewer employees and no more than 4 years of age. Cooper and Dunkel- 

berg found that most entrepreneurs started their companies when they were 
25 to 40'; many are highly educated with 36% having 16 of^re years of 

.17- 27 . 
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^schooling; and about 50^ had entrepreneural parents. In addition,^ research 

by Cooper indicates that the most important dimensions leading to new product 

success are (1) product uniqueness and superiority, (2) market knowledge and 

marketing proficiency, and (3) technical and production synergy and^ proficiency. 

« > 

This type of research helps to .provide^ direction for our effoS^ts to assist 

business and industry. * , 

other tools are becoming available to help us in our efforts to assist 

business and industry be it in th^ prevention or rehabilitative mode. The 

American Business Netwoi^k (^z Net) a satellite television^ subscription , 

service of the U.S'. Chamber of Commerce designed to cover a wide range of 

government and regulatory matters as well as provide in-depth education and 

" * 4i ' ' ^ 

management seminars. SDC Search Service, a divisioi^^of Systems Development 

Corporation, offers a variety of data bases such as the American. Statistical 

Jndex; the Comprehensive Dissertation In^ex; the CIS Index that covers all 

congressional publications including House and Senate reports. Senate Execu- 

tive Reports and Documents, and others; Conference Papers Index, ERIC and 
42 

'ntis. . ■ . • 

The National Center for Research in Vocaitidital Education is. conducting a 
project to help community and technical colleges be more effective agents fo^^*^ 
economic develqpment/in their communities through upgradijig^d retraining of 
adult workers. A guidebd^Sk will* be devj^loped containing case studies of five ' 
colleges' involvement in economic development, including their structures and 

processes for doing so; identification of barriers and solutions in providing 

' • 

customized training for industry; and critical elements for success 'in these 

, 43 . ^ 

economic development activities.- 

Thus, the challenge is one of systematic analysis of data about changing 
conditions in the external environment in order to chart a course of actt:c 
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Community Development . During the late 1960's and the 1970's, a' number 

of municipalities participated in ^'process to establish and implement communal 

or statewide goals. In an article in the March-April 1971 issue of City , 

Routh indicateci that some 100 cities and three state governments had launched 
• ( 44 

such an e^ort. The fixst and largest of the major goals/programs was that 

of Dallas, underway. for nearly six^years hy 1971. This effort yielded a set 

of goals in areas of citizen involvement, continuing education, culttjiral 

activities, design of the city, economy, elementajry ,and secondary education, 

energy, environment, government, health, higher education,, housing, human 

service, public safety, quality of the citizenry, recreation and leisuVe time-, 

and, transportation-. That process continues today. A 1978 gift from the * 

^ Dallas Foundatioli to Goals for Dallas supported the publication Achieving the 

45 

Goals for Dallas, 1978-1983; 

• This type of strategic municipal and regional planning is in the early 

stages of development and will undoubtedly continue in the 1980 »s. Municipa- 

lities interested in undertaking such a process can obtain a Community Planning 

46 

Assistance. Kit from the Council of Educational Facility Planners and 

assistance from the International City Management Association including its 

' . - * . 47 ' 

book The Essential Community; Local Govemmtent in the Year 2000. On the 
: ^ — : 

rehabilitation side the Northeast-Midwest Institute published Shutdown: A 

48 

Guide for Communities Facing Plant Closings. - 

The American Association of ^Community and Junior Colleges currently is 

in the second year of a three year grant from the tf.W. Kellogg Foundation to 

establish a series of seminars and workshops in two-year colleges to assist 

citizen boards of community organizations. Such an effort could be launched 

' , - " * " . - ^ 49 

for community organizations concerned with economic revitalization* Numerous 

municipa^lities have launched community leadership programs, sorae with ass^istance 

. . * 50- 

froni the National Association of Community Leade^hip Organizations. 

Community development "or redevelopment holds great potential for the 

• i . . * - 

community services and continuing education functions* 



Conclusion ' \ ' , , 

During recent years ifinericans have bbcome concerned abojit the "return on 
investment" in postsecondary educatioii. .Demands for accountability from tax 
.payers, primarily through state legislatures, have'raised the question, "Is"" 
support' of public postsecondary education worth the investment-in ^'drms o£ 
the individual and value added<3to society?" 

Nojetous issues are in^jortant to postsecondary' educatidlf'in the 80' s. 

' • ♦ * • 

No issue, however, is more important than' the relationship between public post- 
secondary education and th^" economy. The story of America's det^orating in- 
frastructure is all too familiar by now.. There were 17,044 business failures in 

1981; a 45% increase from the 11,742 in^ 1980, There wer.e' l-l-,950 business 

' 51 , . 

failures in the first six mont^is of 1982* Dale Pamell^ Presideat of the 

American Association of Community and' Junior Colleges, states the challenge in 
the folloying way: v 

At a time when unenqiloyment lines are lengthening, when • 
there is a seyere shortage of skilled workers, and when 
we are experiencing greatly accelerating technological 
changes, this country simply must retrain millions of 
\ people whose current jobs are vanishing. Retraining 
and continuing education for new jobs will be a key to 
^ 'economic survival of this nation. \ , 

^ .In the past, postsecondaiy education has" seen its relationship to. the 

economy primarily* in terms of providing an educated pre-entry workforce*. That 

„en5)hasii was broadened to ^include some continuing education. Recently, new forces 

have a^eared. These forces include foreign conq^etition;^ ^apid technological 

advances; changes in productivity; high costs; human, plant, and entire indus- 

try obsolescence; infrastructure deterioration; and missxj^ dislocations in our 

econoiny. New and exp^ded relationships will be required between postsecondary 

education and the economy in the computer literate, hi'gh technology:, information 

society. Gollattscheck et. al. indicates that the time has come for community 

renewal colleges. * . 
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They state: - . - 

!*e believe the time has come *£or a fourth major develop- 
ment in Ameilcan po^secondary education: the creation. 
^''•^ of the community renewal college. The. deterioration /of 
* * our communities,^ the increasing inability of individuals 
to cope with rapid change, the obsolescence of individuals 
and so<Jial orj^anizations, and the increasing number of 
citizens with educational needs who are beyond the purview 
of existing colleges ' demand a new kind of postsecbndiary in- 
y stitution. Tliis nevr college must be committed 1^ the ijn- 
provement of all aspects of community life 

The way postsecondaipy education will be more responsij^to the needs of 

society, includiijg the economy, is through strategic planning and management. 

^^Ithough pleas are mounting *for tighter relationship between postsecondary 

education and the economy, our institutional research activities do not suggest 

much response. Authors of a new book on the future of high technology in the • 

. United States have called for a modem "Morrill Act" to generate $1 billii)n in 
- ' ^ . 55 

federal, state, and private support foi* high technology education. Recently, 

the Science and Technology Committee introduced H.R. 6950, the^ National High 

Technolo^ Technician Training Act. A suarvey of institutipnal research activi- 

ties,' however, suggests thit very little effort is directed at a critical analy- 

sis of social and economic, forces external to ouf collegeg. * (See Appendix C) 

The February 28i 1977, issue of The Cft^nicle of Higher Education contains 

an article entitled "Where Are the Leaders iYi Higher Education?" The author 

alleges that the modem collegial context has caused/the disappearance. of the 

statesman leader in preference to the institutional manager. Knight suggests 

the way to cope with the challenges of the .80 's is through strategic planning, 

57 

marketing and an entrcprenejuxial attitude. Whatever our" course of action, a 

•statement by John Schoor is most appropriate: ^ 

The future is not a result of choices among alterative paths 
offered by^the present, but a place that is created - created 
^.firstVin mind and will, created next in ability. The fiiture 
. ^ is not^some place we are going to but one we are creating. 

The paths to it are not -found but made, "and the activity of 
making them , changes both the maker and the ^destination. 

The tools for strategic planning have been refined during the past several 

years • Now that, we have* the tools, 'are we willing to dedicate our institutions 

as instruments of^ economic and social change? 
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'4 OFFICE car TWO-YEAR C3U1P0SES 

A SDRVEt Cr ORSAMZZATICNiai mZMZMG AND EDUCATIONAL' PROGRAMS 



(1) College 

(2) SIC 

(3) Intv'r 

(4) M/QuM 



' Ttm in fat of thi« survey is to id^ntifjf end describe the fotmel training and educational "pro- 
grass offered by business, industry, and public* ei^loyers in Ohio that aay be liailar to the 
offerings of eeUeges, univ«rsitles'or other post-se'condary institutions. Your assistance in 
providing the inforMtiba requested will be appreciated. 

(5) - (6) ' ^ 



00 NOT.nSKWD TO 
CONFIfiDmAL ITEMS 



ccKfjunr 



(7) 



(8) 



AOOUCSS 

(9) 



(11) 



CXTt 



(12) 



XNS Off 
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(13)' 



(10) 



4^ 



DkTt 



1*0> Ars^foraal trainln? or •dufational pro^au of farad by your coccqpany 
or agancy in Ohio? If, No, proeaad to itin 12.0. 



2e0 Kind of Training Of farad : 



/ 



2.1 Profaaaional or nanagarial praparation. V 

2.2 ^Jppmr or graduata laval tachnieal or sciantific tradLning in 
tha sciancaa , anglnaaring, or othar dlseiplinaa* 

2.3 Tachnieal txadLning in cc^opany aathoda, praoticaa, and aqiUpnant 
priiurily for aaad-profaaaionai.laral aidaa.or tac^miciana. 

2.4' Si^anrisdry and/or flLid«»aanagiaiant training. * 

2; 5 On- tha- job t&raiiiing for production r offica, tachnieal and/pr' 

akillad tradaa anployacfa. , 
2*6 Appranticaahip prograaa(a}. ^ ' v 

2*7 Personal ifl^rovemant and cultural appreciation programs and 

* coursas.' / 
^.8 Ganaral and/or basic education especially for high school 
non-grad\iataa 

2.9 Othar (please specify) ^ ' ^ 



Yes Ko 

(1.0) ( ) ( ) 



(2.1) ( h ( ) 

(2.2) ( ) \ ) 

(2.3) ( ) ( ) 

(2.4) ( ) ( ) 

(2/S) ( ) ( ) 

(2.6) ( ) ( ) 



^2.7) ( ) 
(2.8) (. ) 



( ) 
( ) 



3.0 Locstion of Your Training Facilities: 

... '■ , ■ ^ . • ■ 

3.. 7. At this cosqpany/agency facility. - 

3.2 At other odapany/agency locations in Ohio. Please list: 
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(3.1) ( ) ( ) 

(3.2) '( ) ( ) 



« « 


Offiea/Fixa/Xgancy 


4 

J 


Contact Parson 

♦ > 




Addraas 


r 


•TiUe ■ 


• 


City , , • 


ZIP ^ 


Phone 
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« 




Of* ice/Tix«/Agency 




Contact' Person 




Afidraaa 




Title \ 

* 



City / ZIP pbooe 

Additional iteRs on back of page! 



^.0' gpehtele Serve d: ^ ^ 

.^•1 Employees 

^.2 ^Dependents of Employees 

^.3 Employees of other firms and organizations via contract. 

k*k Other (please specify)* ^ i , 



5.0 



1^ 



No 

.(•1 



(4.2) f ) ( )' 

(4.3) (.) (^) 



Organization of Instruction (exclude on-the-job training or O.J.T.): 

5.1 Short term worl<shops, conferences, and seminars (maximum duration, 

, 3 weel<s). . " ' " , (5.1) ( ) ( ) 

^.2 Formal classes, and courses scheduled over several weeks or months. (5.2) { ) ( ) 

5.3 Other formal classes and courses; • . ^ "v. ' 



6.0 



7.0 



Instructional Staffing (of 5.1 through 5.3)':^ 

6.1 Special outside ppnsu^.tants or instructors hired by t-fre 
- for each program or course.. " • o 

6.2 Staff members of the compegy /agency training 
department (s) . ^ ■' . . 

6.3' , Other, employees not -a part of the company/agency ' 

» training department (s) ( 
'6. A ''Faculty members from neighboring colleges. ' 
6.5 Othep (p.lease specify) - ' 

Instructional Schedules 

^ '■ y , ' 

7.1 On employee time. 

7.2 On company time. • ' .- 

7.3 On a combination of ..employee time and company/agency 
time. " . • 

7. A' Other arrangements (please describe). 



(6.1) » ) 

(6.2) () 

(6.3) ( ) 
(«.4>( ) 



( ) 
( ) 

( ) 

(" ) 



(7.1) ( ) ( ) 

(7.2) ^ ) • ( ) 



(7.3) ( ) 

1 



( ) 



8.0 Size of Training Effort ' ' . * 

8.1 Number of empfoyees and others .enrolled annually In courses or pro- 
grams conducted or sponsored by tfie company/agency (exclude regular 
college course enroljment)* - Chepk one item (✓) : ^ 

•.11 1-90 ■ ' >, (8!l2)( ) 

i.U 51 -*200 » (•.13)( ) 

•.13 201 - 500 » \ (a.l4){ ) 

•.14 Mar* tkaa 9P9 

\ * 

' ' • '. . 

8.2 Number of .company/agency employees hired annually as instructors- 
(exclude O.J.T. supervision^). Check orie item (✓) : 

(•.21) ( ) 

' • ' (•.22) (J 



•.21 .1 - 3 . ' 
•. 22 4 - 10s- 
i.23 U - 20 
•^24 Noravthan 20 



r 



(•.23) ( ) 
(•.24) ( ) 
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. , ; V ■ Y«. Mb 

* . - ' M (✓) 

8.0 SUm of Training gffort (contiaiuad) ' " 

J . 8. 3 Nuabar of prof i^uioMls planning and aanaging training 
3 prograaa of th« coapany/agancy. ChacJc on* itam iy) : 

. • ». , • , • 

8.31 1 - 3" . . .. » (8.31) ( ) 

*• 8.32 4 - 10 . • * ^ (8.32)( ) 

8.33 11 - 20 • . (8.33) ( ) . 

•8. 34 . Mora than 20 ' " (8;34)( ) 

8.4 BstiMtad p«r ctntaga of your org*aix*tion'« total trmining 
^ cunraatly dOM by th« aMp*ay/ag#ncy i» ^ , 

8.5 th« portion of-iA^ company/agmcy training affort that la, ^ 

• or could ba contractad by outaida consultants, la f8,S) , o/o. 

'9^0 Dagraas and Cartlflcataa Awardad ; 

L ' 
. jPipl9Biaa or cooplatlon cartlflcataa ara awardad upon succaaaful 

^7coaplati<fo of aach cx^yxtMrn^ samlnar, or workshop. . (9.1)( ) ( V 
9.2 ronnal* arrangsnants axlst for awarding > or transfarrlng cradlt 
, toward an aasoclata (2-yaar) dagraa In 'a poliaga "or unlvarsity 

branch cajqnia. (9.2)( ) ( ) 

Plaaa^nsaa^ollagas or unlyarsltlaa. Involvad g , , 



V 



9.3 Formal arfangaments axlst for awjurding or ^transfarrlng cradlt? 

toward a baccalaureata de<Trae> .ln a coUaga or unlvarsity • (9.3)( ) ( ') 

Please nana colleges ^or uifivarsltlas Ihvolvad: 

* ' ' 

9.4 ForiMtl arr«nga»ant5vaxis*t for awarding or transfarrlng cradlt 

toward a graduate dwraa In a college or university. (9.4)( ) ( ) 

Please z^e ^collages or unlvarsltlea Involyad and the degree (M.S., 
M.A. , Ph.D. etc.) to which cradlt can ba appHad: 

CollegeAJnlvarslty Degree 

7^ ; X . 



10»0 Cooparatlva aLreanants/Contracts with Colleges # Phlvarsltles, and Other 
Post^ Secondary School a t • 

10.1 AgreasMmt(s) or eontra<9ts to provide Instructional programs for 
cooqpany/agancy. aaployees are in effect. Zf Yas , list 

institutions^ . * . , . (10.1) ( ) ( )'^' 

^ . . Coll^e/Dnlverslty. Progrsa Provided *^ 



Mdiiional itMU on bwrk of pag.i 
-3- : 
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n*-.0 Accreditation,. Registrations, and Approvals 

1K1 Accreditation, certification, approval, or other^ formal recog- 
nition by professional, scientific, educational , or governmental 
agencies has been awarcted. if Yes , please list the program(s) 
and approval or certifying agency or organization involved. (Xl.lX } ( ) 

Traiaiag ?rogr«» A9«ney 
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1 2 .0 College Fee Reimbursement for Employees * " . 

12.1 The company/agency maintains a policy through which employees pre 
reimbursed fCr successful completion of college courses and pro- 
grams. * ' < (J2.1) { ) { ) 

12.2 Employee enrollment and reimbursement for college courses generally Is 

12.21 Encouraged and approved for alj or most employees (12.2) K ) ( ) 

12.22 Approved only when job or promotion requirements <^ (12is21) ( ) { ) 
dicatate the need. ^ ' * 

12.23 Approved only when recommended by a supervisor. (12.22) { ) { ) ^ 

12.24 Othe r(please specify) (i2*23) { ) { ) 

13*0 Training Needed; * ^ • * 

Please list any training needs that could be discussed with a college 
official: ^ 
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APPENDIX C 

MOST PBEQUENT AREAS OF INSTITl/TIONAL RESEARCH ACTIVITY 
NOTED BY AIR MEMBERS EMPLOYED IN OFFICES OF 
INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH AND IN OTHER ORGANIZATIONAL SETTINGS 



Institutional Research Activities 



Total s 

^ « 674) 



Developing enxollaent projections I 406 ' 
Support of Instltutlonal-level | 

planning processes * 404 2 

Analysing student ret^ntlon/attrlUon 400 3 
Analyses of instrucftlonal program 

credit hour cost5 388 4 

Manageaent inforuLtlon systems 386 S 
Use of statistical packages for 

planning and analyses , 377 6 

Goal setting 3S7 7 

Meeting external reporting needs - 349 '8.5 

Pact book developaeift 349 8.S 

I^pleaentation of planning processes , 344 10 
Data base developaent/«anage»ent 

aiid control 342^ . 11 

Institutional self-study/accreditation 340* 12 

Facility workload analysis '327 13 

Analyses of revenue and expenditure patterns 31S 14 

Analyses of ylarles/frihge benefits 310 16 
A Analysis of planning 'strategies 

W and political 'ii|iproaches 310 16 

J Analyses of resource utilization ^ 310 16 

FollOM-19 surveys of graduates 309 18 
Reporting of space utilization 

and inventory data 299 19 

Space utilization cost studies 289 20 
Developatot of student credit 

hour projections 284 22 
DevelopMnt/Adaptation of planning nodels 

to institutional enviroiuMnts 279 23 
Analyses -of adalnistrative and 

departwmtal support costs ' 268 24.5 
Analyses of grading trends, 

policies, grade inflation 268 24.5 

Interinstitutional d^ta exchanges 267 26 



InstitMtional 
Research 
Offices (N « 295) 



X 

210 

200 
21s 

•197 
190 

189 , 

167 

182 

198 

142 

160 
194 
167 
133 
156 

119 
131 
179 

155 
151. 

155* 

126 

131 

158 
137. • 



Rank 



3 
1 

5 

7 

8 

11.5 
9 
4 
27 

13 
6 

11.5 
24 

ir 



25.5 
10 

18.5 
21 

18.5 



25.5 

14 
23 



Other Offices/ 
•Settings 
(N » 379) 



196 

204 
185 

191 
196 

188 
190 
167 
151 
202 

182 
146 
160 
18*2 
154 

191 
179 
130 

144 
138 

129 

153 

137 

110 
130 



Rank - 
3.5 

1 
9 

5.5 
3.5 

8 
. 7 
13 • 
17 

2 ; 

10. S 

10.5 
IS 

5.5. 
12 



19.5 
22.5 



16 
24 



gpJ(^IRCB: AIR Wwsletter (Sianer 1982) p. 3. 
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